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from Denmark as a useful base for smuggled commerce with
Napoleon's empire after his Berlin Decree. The surrender of
Heligoland was criticized at the time and it proved valuable to
the German navy in the German wars in the twentieth century.
But it is doubtful if, when at war with Germany,, we could
have hung on to it. Anyhow, its possession by us was naturally
resented by the Germans.

The fall of Churchill. When a prime minister is in the House
of Lords the position of Leader of the House of Commons
becomes very important, for he represents the prime minister
on the principal field of action. Churchill had triumphed over
cthe goats' and secured the position for himself, with the office of
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Every one, and not least himself,
expected him to be prime minister in a few years. But pride goes
before the fall. He quarrelled with his colleagues over the details
of his first budget, refusing to allow the Admiralty as much money
as it wanted for the navy, and resigned in a temper. He thought
the party could not do without him. But Salisbury found a new
Chancellor in Goschen, a Liberal Unionist and a leading authority
on finance, and a new Leader of the House in W. H. Smith, who
had made his fortune in railway bookstalls, a man of no genius
but great popularity.1 It was the end of Churchill's career, for
he lost his health and died some years later.

Bdfour. Into Churchill's place as the man with a future before
him there stepped Lord Salisbury's nephew, Arthur Balfour,
formerly Churchill's follower in the 'fourth party*. Balfour was
a man of really brilliant intellect, but it had hitherto been sup-
posed that he did not take politics or anything else quite seriously
enough to achieve eminence; that he was, in fact, more of a
philosopher than a politician. However, he accepted the Irish
office, the most difficult and thankless of posts, and made a
success of it, keeping order with a firm hand and introducing
valuable reforms. He showed he was not afraid of the Irish,
either in Ireland or at Westminster. They called him 'Bloody
Balfour*, but they respected him; they even liked him because,
like most of them, he had an exquisite sense of humour.2

1 When First Lord of the Admiralty he had been introduced in
Gilbert and Sullivan's H.M.S. Pinafore as Sir Joseph Porter.

2 Balfour was also expert at golf and lawn tennis.  Caricatures often
show him armed with a golf club.